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It is with regret that we record the death of Senator James H. Stout, who 
died at his home in Menomonie December 7, 1910. It was he who first es- 


tablished a traveling library system in Wisconsin, expending in doing so his 
personal funds; it was he who in the state senate secured the first appropria- 
tion for a commission, who became the commission’s first chairman, who by 
persistent interest secured various advanced appropriations, who by his leg- 
islative support and by his counsel as chairman made it possible to establish 


the library school. He was chairman of the commission from 1897 to 1905, 
when the increased cares of his private affairs forced him to give up the 
work. After his resignation he was succeeded as a member of the commis- 
sion and as chairman, by Hon. James M. Pereles of Milwaukee. 

It becomes necessary also to record the death of Judge James M. Pereles, 
who died in Milwaukee, December 11, 1910, after an illness which had held 
him in its grasp more or less closely for many months. The public spirit 
which Judge Pereles exhibited in his relation to public affairs made of him 
when he came in contact with the libraries of the state a patron who did much 
to further the library cause. Wherever he found an opportunity to aid in the 
wotk, he was quick to act. Many gifts in the interests of the libraries of the 
state marked his career. Among these we may note the more recent gift of 
the beautiful electroliers presented to the south side branch library of Mil- 
waukee. We must also note his continued maintenance of two liberal scholar- 
ships in the Wisconsin Library School, these last being a tribute to his wife, 
and denominated the Jennie W. Pereles scholarships. Judge Pereles was for 
many years the president of the Milwaukee Library Board and at the time of 
his death was and for some years had been chairman of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission. 
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A librarian reads an ar- 
| ticle in a library journal, or 
Method hears a speech at a library 
meeting, suggesting some work for a 
librarian to do and giving the meth- 
ods somewhat in detail. She returns 
to her library, finds that the same 
thing can not be done in the same way, 
and is in despair. Possibly she writes 
to the author of the article or the 
speech, bewailing the fact that she 
can not do what has been suggested. 
The facts are that no work can be 
done twice in the same way. The 
method that succeeds in one place 
fails in another because of changed 
conditions or because some cooperat- 
ing agency fails to cooperate or 
makes objections. The suggestions 
of article and speech are to be adapted 
rather than adopted. The librarian 
who does not adapt the work and the 
methods to her surroundings, fails as 
completely as the Chinaman who 
copied the pattern garment, patches 
and all. The library authorities are 
everywhere urging cooperation with 
schools. The Wisconsin Commis- 
sion is emphasizing this need. Very 
definite plans have been outlined. Li- 
brarians should remember, however, 
that they are to be taken as sugges- 
tions. There are reasons why the 
method suggested has been employed, 
but if you can not use the exact meth- 
ods, adopt others. What is wanted is 
results, not slavish adherence to the 
details of methods of accomplishing 
the results. 


It is always well for a 
Library _‘ librarian to remember that 
and Health coryices which would tend 
to better hygienic conditions of the 
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community are well worth while. 
Those librarians who have placed 
their library in the ranks of the anti- 
tuberculosis forces will find much of 
interest in recent periodicals, relating 
to means of preventing repetitions of 
epidemics of infantile paralysis, such 
as have occurred in this country 
within the past few months. The 
only literature obtainable is in the 
periodicals, and the only person who 
can bring this literature to the atten- 
tion of the public is the librarian. 


M. , Again Mr. O. S. Rice of 
emorial : 

Day the state superintendent’s 
Annual office has prepared an ex- 
cellent compilation of declamatory 
material. It is denominated the Me- 
morial Day Annual for 1911, but it 
contains material for various other 
patriotic occasions including Lincoln's 
birthday, Washington’s birthday, In- 
dependence Day, and Flag Day. Ex- 
tra copies will not be difficult to ob- 
tain, and librarians will find ample 
use for them on these occasions. 


Just now, the thinking 
The Se A 
Thinking Public is interested in the 
Public following questions: open 
air schools, use of school houses out 
of school hours, moving pictures as an 
instrumentality for education, indus- 
trial education, commission torm of 
city government, workmen’s compen- 
sation and industrial insurance, infan- 
til paralysis as an epidemic, and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. We suggest 
that the librarian ask herself how 
much she is doing to help this think- 
ing public to think intelligently on 
these subjects. 
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Elsewhere in this num- 
ber will be found an arti- 
cle explaining the Junior 
Civic League work. The use of 
moving pictures has also been dwelt 
on in this number. From time to 
time, various other phases of library 
work have been spoken of. The h- 
brarian must remember, however, that 


The One 
End 
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her chief business in life is “to furnish 
the best reading to the greatest num- 
ber at the least cost.” Unless moving 
pictures, the Junior Civic League 
work and other activities lead to this 
result, they should nct be employed. 
They are excellent aids, but not proper 
ends in library work. 


JUNIOR CIVIC LEAGUE 


By Maud van Buren, Librarian, Public Library, Mankato, Minn. 


Probably no one interest of the 
thinking world today surpasses the 
interest in children Everywhere chil- 
dren’s rights and privileges make a 
strong appeal and more is being done 
for children today than was dreamed 
of when you and I were little folks. 
The juvenile court, the play ground, 
juvenile libraries and clubs, the story 
hour, books innumerable are common 
topics for the journalist and the lec- 
turer. In the home, in the school, at 
the library, in social centers, the child 
stands pre-eminently for considera- 
tion. 

All these things tend primarily to 
good citizenship; and what is good 
citizenship but — unselfishness—less 
thought for one’s self, more for one’s 
fellow? If present methods of han- 
dling the young err at all, I believe it 
is on the side of over indulgence 
—giving too much and asking too 
little. Especially is this true in the 
American middle class home where 
fathers and mothers are making ev- 
ery sacrifice that their children may 


be educated, may have every pleasure, 
may dress well, may appear in the so- 
called “best society.” 

To my mind the boy scout move- 
ment is most opportune, demanding as 
it does, something of the boy; and an 
organization reaching out to both boy 
and girl is the Junior Civic League— 
an organization possible to large and 
small communities alike and promis- 
ing great return in, firstly, closer 
home interests, and secondly, better 
citizenship; and there can be no bet- 
ter place around which to center the 
administrative part of League work 
than the Public Library—the one pub- 
lic institution above all others in which 
children have a special pride. 

It is impossible for a municipal gov- 
ernment to secure beauty and cleanli- 
ness until the individual is interested 
and the individual most easily reached 
and most readily impressed is the child. 
For cleanliness of back yards and al- 
leys, attractive lawns, parkings and 
school grounds, porch and window 
boxes, the utilization of vacant lots 


. 
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and a general interest in flower and 
vegetable growing, the children may 
be depended upon to make their home 
surroundings attractive and the city 
generally cleaner. Children are nat- 
ural doers of things. One child given 
seeds and a few simple tools may in- 
spire all the youngsters in the block to 
action. 

As to the League in Mankato about 
which I am asked to write, I wish to 
say that the plan is not original with 
us. There are flourishing Junior 
Civic Leagues elsewhere and the one 
originated by Mrs. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane of Kalamazoo, Mich., furnished 
the inspiration for Mankato. 

The Mankato League was organ- 
ized a year ago last spring with a 
membership of 376 which this year 
grew to nearly 600—all of these chil- 
dren under 15 years of age. | The li- 
brarian took advantage of one of her 
regular library visits to the schools, to 
state her plans and to rouse the chil- 
dren’s interest in the beautification of 
their immediate home surroundings. 
This visit was followed with addresses 
tending to rouse civic pride, by prom- 
inent citizens who visited not only the 
lower grades but the State Normal, 
the High School and the business col- 
leges. The local papers and the 
teachers, believing it to be a move in 
the right direction, did all in their 
power to push the cause and when the 
first day of registration came, eight 
o’clock in the morning found a group 
of eager boys and girls at the library 
door. 

Each member is furnished a button, 
reading, “I will help. Mankato Junior 
Civic League,” and costing five cents, 
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and he fills in the following member- 
ship card which is placed on file. 





MANKATO JUNIOR CIVIC LEAGUE. 
NAMEC.....oscccccccccccserscsecccsccscecess 

POGTOEB ..0.0cicccsisecvvcereevosscecens 
School......cccscooee GPAC.......sccvccovccee 
DDE 555 visieawescaner WROEG. wisvccesnetens 











He is then given eight packets of 
seeds ; that is, the new member is; the 
old member buys his at a penny a 
packet. 

Directions for the preparation of 
the soil and the planting of the seeds 
are given both at school and at the 
library, pictures of simple gardens 
are displayed at the library and books 
on children’s gardens circulate freely. 
To induce garden activity, the follow- 
ing prizes are offered: $3 first, $2 
second in cach ward for the best 
flower garden, and $3 first and $2 
second in each ward for the neatest 
yard from street to alley. Where 
many children do equally good work 
the prize money is divided into sums 
ranging from $.50 to $3.00. This 
year a special prize of a $5 gold piece 
was offered the boy or girl under fif- 
teen years of age growing the tallest 
castor plant—this to introduce to 
Mankatonians the decorative possibili- 
ties of this plant. Suffice it to say 
that with five or six hundred children 
growing castor plants, it is no wonder 
our town was named “Castoria” by 
one of the interested mothers who 
also dubbed the promoter of the plan 
“The Queen of Castoria.” 

The judges, three to each ward, 
make their calls in August or early 
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September, recommending the ten best 
yards in each ward. The inspector of 
these ten yards is followed by a com- 
mittee at large, including the president 
of the Civic League—the league that 
furnishes the prize money. These 
committees not only inspect the gar- 
dens and lawns but make careful in- 
quiry as to the actual work the chil- 
dren themselves put upon the prem- 
ises. 

The prizes are awarded by the 
mayor at a meeting to which adm‘s- 
sion is by button only (the signifi- 
cance of that button is demonstrated 
again and again during the year and it 
becomes a precious possession) and a 
good program is rendered, including 
the singing of America by the chil- 
dren, a fitting story (usually about 
some noted person who has done 
things for his or her city), a brief talk 
by the superintendent of schools, and 
some pointers on seed gathering, au- 
tumn preparation of the soil, and 
transplanting. 

Last year the children were given 
auto trips about the city on the after- 
noon of the general meeting, through 
the courtesy of the Automobile Club 
and this year-a photograph of the 
members was taken for the Cleveland 
Flower Mission handbook. 

Many of the finest gardens and 
lawns in town are cared for wholly by 
the children, some quite young chil- 
dren, in many instances under any- 
thing but encouraging conditions. In 
some cases many pails of water a day 
were carried from wells to remote 
corners of the garden.  Veritable 
oases in a wilderness of shops sprang 
up here and there like magic, and one 
small boy who lives over a bakery had 
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an attraclive roof garden, even an old 
washing machine having been con- 
verted into a bower of zinnias. 

icarly in the spring a civic mass 
meeting was heid in the opera house 
at wh.ch a delightiul program was 
given, including “before and after im- 
provement” Later 
one recitation period in grades 47 
inclusive, in the public schools, the 


stereopticon views. 


Normal, and the Lutheran School was 
given over to the writing of a compo- 
s'tion on “What I can do to help make 
Mankato clean and beautiful” The 
children were not notified beforehand 
that such a composition was to be 
called for nor had they been told that 
first and second prizes were to be 
awarded for the best ideas. 

Only numbers were attached to pa- 
pers so that the three judges were 
ignorant as to the writers and the 
school from which they came. In 
judging the merits of the many papers 
submitted only ideas were considered, 
the matter of penmanship, composi- 
tion and grammar wholly ignored as 
the contestants included some very 
small children. Some remarkably 
gocd ideas were expressed and the pa- 
pers show that the children are wide 
awake to the possibilities of the parts 
they might play in bettering home and 
town conditions. 

Plans are on foot at present for 
the establishment of a public play- 
ground with permanent apparatus and 
supervision, for the benefit of those 
children who live in flats and store 
buildings. It is also hoped to inter- 
est the larger boys in the cultivation 
of vacant lots for profit. 

{The Junior League means much to 
the city physically but of far gveater 
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significance is the underlying moral 
force of a work of this nature—the 
influence of industry, cleanliness and 
beauty—of real civic and home pride 
—upon the boys and girls who will 
some day have control of municipal 
affairs. 

“But,” you ask, “what has the li- 
brary to do with all this?” Why, ev- 
erything. The League is under direct 
supervision of the librarian and all the 
work centers around the library—the 
registration of members, the distribu- 
tion of seeds, the meetings of the 
League, the bulletin exhibits, the 
awarding of prizes, and last but not 
least, the circulation of books of. spe- 
cial interest to League children. | 

The demand for books like the fol- 
lowing is many times what it was be- 
fore the children were awakened to a 
sense of their value as useful members 
of the home circle and of the commun- 
ity generally. 


Adams. Outdoor book for boys. 
Beard. How to-.amuse yourself and 
others. 


—— American boy’s handy book. 
Indoor and outdoor handicraft 
and recreation for girls. 

—— Jack of all trades. 


—— New ideas for work and play. 


SCHOOL 
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ut-door handy book. 
Things worth doing and how to 
do them. 

Book of indoor games for 
young people. 

Dorothy and her wardrobe, 
A little cookbook for a little 
girl, 
Saturday mornings. 
Cradock. The care of babies; a read- 
ing book for girls. 

Mary’s garden and how it 
grew. 
When mother lets us garden. 
Games book for boys and girls. 
Hall. Boy craftsman. 
Harper’s electricity book for boys. 
Handy book for girls. 
Johnson. When mother lets us cook. 
Kirkland. Dora’s housekeeping. 
Six little cooks. 
Lounsberry. Garden book for young 
people. 


Benson. 


Bowers. 
Burrell. 





Duncan. 











Morgan. How to dress a doll. 
Ralston. When mother lets us sew. 
St. John. How two boys made their 


own electrical apparatus. 
—— Things a boy should know 
about electricity. 


Sloane. Electric toy making. 
White. Book of children’s parties. 


— Child’s rainy-day book. 


IN THE MADISON FREE 


LIBRARY 
By Marion F. Weil, Children’s Librarian. 


Read at the Fox River Valley Library Association, October. 


The school duplicate collection of 
the Madison (Wis.) Free Library 
consists of some two thousand books 
of the different classes. These are 


sent to thirteen schools, two of which 


are parochial. The books are chiefly 
duplicates of those in the main chil- 
dren’s room, but are used only by the 
schools. ; 

The selection of material sent to 
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each room is varied. ["iction or “‘stor- 
ies” rub covers with more sedate 
books of travel, history, science, and 
some of the more beautiful editions 
of the classics and of poetry.  Al- 
though the course of study in the 
schools must be carefully considered, 
and books which give general infor- 
mation, the principal aim of the school 
duplicate collection must always be 
kept in mind—to give the child a taste 
for good literature. If distance, en- 
vironment, or other circumstances 
prevent the child from seeking the li- 
brary, the library must use this method 
of sending the book to the child. As 
Mr. Bowerman of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, 
says, “The work of the schools is that 
of instruction; the library’s work is 
that of fostering voluntary education 
through the use of books other than 
text books. It is important to identify 
the school duplicates as coming from 
the public library and as being in no 
sense connected with task work, thus 
introducing the public library idea to 
the minds of the children and laying 
the foundations for its future. By 
the helpfulness of the library books 
to the teachers, a strong bond between 
school and library is established, with 
the result that teachers are increas- 
ingly directing their children to the 
library as a place where education 
may be continued when school days 
are over.” . 

In Madison the selection of the du- 
plicate collection generally falls to the 
children’s librarian, although the 
teachers are consulted for suggestions 
and in some instances choose their own 
books. For the primary grades the 
Caldecott and Crane picture books to- 
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gether with easy readers are used, 
while in the upper grades, history, bi- 
ography, travel and fiction predomi- 
nate. 

Every book as it stands on the shelf 
cf the school duplicate room contains 
two book cards.. One of these remains 
at the library when the book is sent 
out, and upon it are written the grade 
and the name of the school to which 
the book is loaned. The second card 
remains in the book pocket. Type- 
written lists with two carbon copies 
are made of the books loaned to each 
grade. The carbon copies are sent 
with the boxes of books to the princi- 
pal, who distributes the lists and books 
to the respective teachers. Each 
teacher checks her books by the lists 
to note any error, or to prove that it 
is correct, and returns one of the lists 
to the library as a receipt. The other 
she keeps until the books are returned 
to the library for exchange, which is: 
done twice a year. 

The charging system which the 
teacher uses has been made very sim- 
ple. It consists of the card in the book- 
pocket. Upon this are written the read- 
er’s name and the date of issue. The 
card is retained by the teacher when 
the book is drawn. The date is also 
written on the reader’s card, for the 
children use their regular library 
cards. | The teacher thus acts as li- 
brarian. In some of the higher grades 
a child is chosen as librarian of the 
room. Further than this the teacher 
has little responsibility. Mending and 
binding are cared for by the library, 
when the books are recalled. 

When the books are returned to tlie 
library, they are properly discharged 
and the circulation counted from the 
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number of names written on the book 
cards. This naturally is a tedious 
process, and if possible I should rec- 
ommend that the teacher or principal 
send in a monthly report of the cir- 
culation, as is done in other cities. 
However, as many of the teachers are 
overworked, this request may tend to 
discourage the use of the books. If 
so, the point is, of course, best not 
pressed. 

The records of circulation are en- 
tered by class for each school upon 
cards, one card to each school. Then 
the entire totals for all of the schools 
are entered by class upon cards. In 
this way, with the cards on file, rec- 
ords of former years may readily be 
compared. 

An important phase of school du- 
plicate work, upon which the success 
of the collections often depends, 
is the school visiting by the chil- 
dren's librarian. The visits certainly 
strengthen “the bond between school 
and library,” giving the children’s li- 
brarian a better understanding of 
school conditions and needs, and giv- 
ing the child a personal knowledge of 


MOVING PICTURES 


Moving pictures have been used in 
many places in general educational 
work. To the Madison library, how- 
ever, belongs the credit of first using 
moving pictures as an aid to the 
work of the public library. 

The principle back of the story 
telling hour is of course the theory 
that the child who has heard a story 
from one of the children’s classics 
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the library. To the lower grades she 
tells stories, often from the books in 
the collection ; to the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade, she does likewise, or tells 
them of late discoveries in science, 
questions the boys as to their inter- 
ests in mechanics or tells part of a 
classical story. In the seventh and 
eighth gardes she chooses a certain 
book telling why it is of special in- 
terest, or she may ask what books 
the boys and girls have particularly 
liked and their reasons. 

Through these visits also comes the 
opportunity of meeting the teachers 
on their own ground. Here the li- 
brarian finds what real needs are 
theirs, whether for pictures in geog- 
raphy, a certain poem for language 
work, a holiday program, topics for 
reference work, simple debates, or 
books for exhibitions and school re- 
ceptions. The visits must be made 
tactfully, and many times on entering 
a room, the librarian can see at once 
that this is a “busy day” and with a 
few words to the teacher will with- 
draw, to return at some more aus- 
picious time. 


IN LIBRARY WORK 


will be led to read the classic itself. 
Few stories that simpy amuse are 
told. Every story is told with the 
thought that it will lead to the read- 
ing of some book. With this same 


principle in mind Miss Smith of the 
Madison free library is introducing 
into the library the use of the mov- 
ing pictures. 

‘Saturday, December 3, a moving 
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picture show was held in the auditor- 
ium of the library. Admission was by 
tickets which had been distributed to 
teachers and pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the public schools. 
Miss Weil, the children’s librarian, 
first told a simple version of Launcelot 
and Elaine, explaining that the pic- 
tures soon to be given would illustrate 
the story, and explaining also that this 
story, as well as other stories of a 
similar nature, could be found at the 
loan desk in the children’s room. 
Then for twenty minutes the moving 
pictures portrayed the leading scenes 
of the story, the background of scen- 
ery and the costuming of characters 
being in perfect harmony with the 
spirit of the theme. 

Miss Harriet Imhoff then outlined 
the story of Oliver Twist, explaining 
what the book was, who the au- 
thor was, and that the book as weil 
as other books by the same author 
could be obtained in the library. For 
twenty minutes following, the story 
was retold by the moving picture ap- 
paratus. 

Both stories were told in the pic- 
tures in a way that must necessarily 
interest the child in these two pieces 
of literature. Should the effects of 
the hour in the library mean nothing 
more than a conception of the two 
stories told, the returns would be 
worth while. It is found, however, 
that many of those who see these pic- 
tures go to the desk to learn more of 
these stories and of other similar 
stories. 

The difficulty that faces the continu- 
ance of this line of work is the scar- 
city of films exactly suited to the pur- 
pose. There are many films of great 
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general educational value. There are 
a considerable number that deal with 
literary topics. There are not, how- 
ever, a great number of films that are 
well suited to be shown to children 
and which will have the effect of in- 
teresting those children in the best 
literature. Sometimes a good subject 
is not well suited for exhibition to chil- 
dren because of a sensational or emo- 
tional treatment. 

M. S. Dudgeon of the state library 
commission is watching the develop- 
ment of the idea with great interest. 
He feels that if it is a success here 
it can be introduced in many libraries 
of the state, that moving pictures may 
prove a new and effective aid in li- 
brary work everywhere. 

J. E. Sherwood of the Fair Play 
furnished machine, films and operator 
and is much interested in the move- 
ment. He believes that this use of 
moving pictures opens an entirely new 
field for moving pictures and that the 
manufacturers of films will respond 
by producing many high grade films 
founded on standard literature. 


The above is a clipping from a 
Madison daily. From this use of 
moving pictures it should not be as- 
sumed that library authorities give 
moving picture shows their unquali- 
fied endorsement. In fact, indiscrim- 
inate endorsement of the moving pic- 
ture show as an institution is the thing 
most to be avoided. It is to be noted 
that the moving picture is made use 
of only under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. In the case spoken of, 
the pictures were shown in the library 
building, in the day time in a room not 
entirely darkened. The machine was 
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an excellent one, producing almost no 
flutter. The films were fire proof. 
The pictures were not only harmless, 
but they were literary and educational 
in their nature. The story of the pic- 
ture was added to and explained by 
those familiar with the theme. 
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When all surroundings are right, 
the moving picture is an educational 
instrument of wonderful efficiency. 
Many times, however, the conditions 
are such that they not only destroy 
their usefulneses but render the use 
of the pictures impossible. 


AN EXAMPLE 


We are glad to get communications like the following from the librarians of the state. 


Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon, Secretary, 
Madison, Wis. 

Dear Sir: In connection with my 
annual report I wish to state the fol- 
lowing: 

From Wrightstown we have a num- 
ber of girls and boys who attend high 
school here. They draw books from 
our library for school reading. I en- 
courage them to take books home to 
their parents. The teacher of the 
Catholic high school in Little Chute 
(a Kaukauna girl who has known our 
library since its start), is cataloguing 
their school library. She gets what 
help she needs in card writing from 
me and information where to get her 
supplies. Their principal is studying 
from our library books, in preparation 
for a post-graduate course. We have 
also a reader of our books in one of 
their prominent citizens (Protestant) 
through whom I am hoping for more 
readers. 

In Combined Locks we have two 
families who read constantly and beg 
for magazines, too. I always have on 
hand duplicate magazines which are 
donated to the library. These I give 
away to these people on the condition 
that they pass them on, when they 
have finished with them, to their 


neighbors, which they are glad to do. 

The country teachers around us 
come to me for help and even instruc- 
tion in cataloguing. I am glad indeed 
to help the library cause in this way 
and would not think for a moment of 
charging them anything as they seem 
to expect me to do. This year two 
of the young women have borrowed 
from me my pattern for cats, witches 
and brownies for Hallow Eve decor- 
ations. A set of flying birds is also in 
request. 

During the winter months I have a 
small gathering of children every Sat- 
urday afternoon. I read or tell them 
fairy-tales, fables, stories of geograph- 
ical or historical interest and always a 
poem of standard repute. [ visit the 
schools when I can, and give instruc- 
tion in cataloguing and in use of in- 
dexes, in the library. 

One of our best ‘library boys is try- 
ing to start a Boy Scout Club; he read 
about it in the magazines in the li- 
brary. 

I feel that the influence of the li- 
brary is extending and, although Kau- 
kauna is not growing, I consider the 
work of the library is just as im- 
portant for the few as for the many. 

Lillian E. Bell, Librarian, 
Public Library, Kaukauna. 
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FOX RIVER VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Fox River Valley Library Associ- 
ation was held at De Pere on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 25 and 26. 
The meetings were held in the First 
Congregational church with about 
forty trustees, librarians, and assist- 
ants in attendance, representing the li- 
braries of De Pere, Green Bay, Mari- 
nette, Oconto, Rhinelander, Antigo, 
Neenah, Manitowoc, Oshkosh, Apple- 
ton, Menasha, Grand Rapids, New 
London, Columbus, Ripon (both the 
Public Library and the Cortlege Li- 
brary), Waupun, Berlin, Wauwatosa, 
Fox Lake, Plymouth, Kaukauna, the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
and the libraries of Escanaba and 
Menominee, Michigan. 

The session opened on Tuesday af- 
ternoon with an address of welcome 
from the city by Mr. W. M. Work- 
man, who spoke in behalf of Mayor 
Jones. Mr. M. J. Maes, president of 
the library board, was unable to be 
present on account of illness, but Miss 
Elizabeth Smith, secretary of the 
board, read his address of welcome. 
Both addresses were happily re- 
sponded to by Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
of Appleton, president of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Harwood aJso gave a stim- 
ulating president’s address. 

The first formal paper of the after- 
noon was upon School Duplicate Col- 
lections, by Miss Marion F. Weil, chil- 
dren’s librarian, Madison. Miss Weil 
outlined the work as it is carried on 
in Madison, calling attention to many 
points that would aid libraries in 
introducing such collections. The 


paper (which is printed in full in this 
Bulletin) was followed by a general 
discussion, which brought out methods 
used in other libraries for establish- 
ing pleasant and helpful relations with 
the schools. 

Miss Hazeltine of the Library Com- 
mission conducted the Question Box, 
into which many questions on all 
phases of library work had been put. 
A few of the questions that brought 
out interesting discussions were: In 
what ways are the bulletins of other 
libraries useful, and which would you 
recommend? Should the librarian feel 
it her duty to catalogue the high school 
library? How is a Book-day con- 
ducted? What kind of pictures are 
found most helpful for lending to the 
schools, and where can they be ob- 
tained? What proportion of the in- 
come of a library should be spent for 
books ? 

Mr. Dudgeon, secretary of the Com- 
mission, closed the afternoon program 
with a talk on Library Finance, show- 
ing clearly that it was good business 
on the part of the library to show 
results with the appropriation already 
received, and on the basis of these re- 
sults, to work for an increased appro- 
priation that should enable the library 
to extend its work and usefulness. As 
this is a most vital topic in libraries, 
an animated discussion followed, dur- 
ing which one librarian told how they 
had secured an increase of 3314 per 
cent in their appropriation during the 
last vear. 

At six o’clock the trustees of the 
De Pere Public Library entertained 
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the visiting trustees and librarians 
most delightfully at supper in the 
church parlors. <A _ social hour fol- 
lowed the supper, until the evening 
session was announced. ‘The address 
of the evening was given by Miss 
Stearns of the Commission on The 
Old and the New. Miss Stearns spoke 
in her happiest vein, describing the 
old type of library, contrasting with it 
the type of the new, and showing the 
greater good that could be accom- 
plished for society by free libraries, 
if they were adequately supported by 
the municipality. Several musical se- 
lections by De Pere musicians added 
greatly to the pleasure of the evening. 

The morning session opened on 
Wednesday with a paper, “Elements 
of Interest in Children’s Books,” by 
Miss Kennedy of the Commission. 
Mention was made of the picture ele- 
ment in books for youngest children, 
the influence of good _ illustrations, 
simple colors, and the direct appeal of 
the picture that tells a story. As a 
child grows older, various elements of 
interest appeal to him at different per- 
iods. The fairy tale appeals to the 
imagination; the stories of animal 
life and nature to the love of the out- 
door life and interest in all living 
things; the tales of adventure, dan- 
ger and daring have a special appeal 
to the active child; the making of 


things, the use of tools, are of inter- 
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est to the child of a creative turn of 
mind; last of all books of travel, in- 
formation, and culture appeal to chil- 
dren who are waking up to life’s work 
and purpose. 

A book symposium was conducted 
by Miss Ada McCarthy of the Ste- 
phenson Public Library, Marinette. 
Miss Loomis of Columbus, Miss 
Collins, Fox Lake, Miss Biggert of 
3erlin, Miss McCollough of Madison, 
told how they used individual books, 
or groups of books, in creating a 
large reading interest among their pa- 
trons. Others were prepared to take 
part in the symposium, but the meet- 
ing adjourned for a ride up the Fox 
river. Our hosts at De Pere had pro- 
vided launches for this delightful 
trip which was a fitting ending for a 
most enjoyable and profitable series 
of meetings. We had been most hos- 
pitably entertained and all were most 
appreciative of the many things that 
were done for comfort and pleasure. 

At a business session that was held 
at the opening of the morning’s pro- 
gram, an invitation to hold the next 
meeting in Oshkosh was read, and ac- 
cepted. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year are: President, G. A. 
Buckstaff, Oshkosh; vice-president, 
Miss Deborah B. Martin, Green Bay; 
secretary, Miss Mildred Davis, Osh- 
kosh; treasurer, Miss Margaret Big 
gert, Berlin. 
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WISCONSIN STATE LIRBARY ASSOCIATION 


In response to an invitation 
tended by the Milwaukee Library 
Club, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Wisconsin Library 
association will be celebrated at Mil- 
waukee, I‘ebruary twenty-second and 
twenty-third. The meeting promises 
to be a large one, the date having 
been purposely set on a library holiday 
with the idea of enabling the librarians 
and assistants of the state to attend. 

The first session will be held at the 
Milwaukee (ublic Library on the af- 
ternoon of February twenty-second. 
The key-note of this session will be, 
The Library as a Social Center. Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman will give the 
opening address on The Movement for 
Civic Betterment. This will be fol- 
lowed by Mr. M. S. Dudgeon on Li- 
brary Finance and its Bearing on the 
Library’s Influence on Civic Better- 
ment. Various phases of library ex- 
tension will be discussed by Miss 
Salisbury of Whitewater, Mr. Samuel 
McKillop and Mr. E. J. Ward of 
Milwaukee. 

In the evening the members of the 
association will be the guests of the 
Milwaukee Library Club at dinner. 
The toasts on this occasion will be 


cx- 


given by the founders of the associa- 
tion, among whom are to be numbered 
some of the most prominent library 
workers of the state. 

The address of the evening will 
probably be by a speaker outside of 
the library profession. This session 
will be held at the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal school. 

On the morning of February twen- 
ty-third Miss Elva Bascom will talk 
on the A. L. A. Booklist, and Miss 
I,. It. Stearns on Books of 1910. 

A book symposium on books deal- 
ing with civic problems, will be given 
under the leadership of Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine. 

The meeting will close with a short 
business session. 

Association members (all library 
workers of the state may become mem- 
bers upon payment of the annual dues 
of fifty cents) who expect to attend 
the dinner on the evening of February 
twenty-second, are urged to send their 
names at the earliest possible moment 
to Miss Delia Ovitz, Librarian, Mil- 
waukee Normal School. 

The program follows: 

Ethel F. McCollough, President. 

Gabriella Ackley, Secretary. 
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PROGRAM. 


On the evening of February 21 un- 
der the auspices of the Institute of 
Municipal and Social Service in Mil- 
waukee, Mr. John Collier of the New 
York People’s Institute and New York 
Board of Censorship for Moving Pic- 
tures, will speak in the Council 
Chamber at the City Hall. His sub- 
ject will be “The Problem of Enter- 
tainment and Leisure.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Wednesday, February 22, 2:30 P. M. 
Milwaukee Public Library 
The Movement for Civic Betterment. 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman 
Of the Board of Directors of Munici- 
pal and Social Service in Milwau- 
kee. 


Greetings from Chicago librarians. Mr. 
W. N. C. Carlton 
The Library and Civic Betterment. Mr. 


M. S. Dudgeon 
Library Extension 
The Library and the Neighborhood. 
Mr. Samuel McKillop 


The Library and the School. Miss 
Grace E. Salisbury 
The Library and Amusements. Mr. 


E. J. Ward 
Discussion—three minutes each. 
Business meeting 
Committee on nominations 
Committee on resolutions 
New business 


EVENING SESSION 


Wednesday, February 22, 6:30 P. M. 
Milwaukee Normal School 


Dinner given by the Milwaukee Library 
Club. 
Toast mistress, Miss Agnes Van Valken- 
burgh 
Toasts 
Association Beginnings and Aims. 
Mr. Frank Hutchins 
The Commission and the Associa- 
tion. Dr. R. G. Thwaites 


The University Library and the 
Association. Mr. Walter M. 
Smith 


The New Librarian and the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Charles E. McLene- 
gan 

The Future of the Association. 
Miss L. E. Stearns 

Address: The Theatre and the Commun- 
ity. Prof. Thomas H. Dickinson, As- 
sociate Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


MORNING SESSION 


Thursday, February 23, 9:30 A. M. 
Milwaukee Public Library 


A. L. A. Booklist. Miss Elva Bascom 
Books of 1910. Miss L. E. Stearns 
Book Symposium conducted by Miss 

Mary E. Hazeltine 
Books dealing with Civic Problems. 

Mr. F. E. Doty; Dr. R. G. Thwaites; 
Mr. W. M. Smith; Miss Julia Rupp; 
Miss Lydia Kinsley; Miss Flora B. 
Roberts. 

Reports of Committees 

Election of Officers 

On the afternoon of February 238, as- 
sociation members will visit the South 
Side Branch of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary and the Layton Art Gallery. 

In the evening, in the Council Cham- 
ber of the City Hall, under the auspices 
of the Institute of Municipal and Social 
Service in Milwaukee, the following 
speakers may be heard: 

Problems of Recreation and Play. 

Mr. Edward De Groot, Supt. of Play- 
grounds, Chicago. 

Mr. Clarence A. Perry, Chief of Bu- 
reau of School Plant Utilization 
Inquiry, Russell Sage Foundation. 

Headquarters: Hotel Maryland 

Rates European plan 
Single room $1 and up. 

Double room—$1.50 for one or $1.25 
each for two persons. 

Room with bath—$2 for one or $1.50 
each for two persons. 

Breakfast may be secured on the club 
plan from 20 cents to 50 cents. 
Table d’hote luncheon is served for 
50 cents and dinner at night for 75 
cents. Dinner may also be had a la 
carte. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOKS WHICH WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS MAKE 


Addams, Jane. The spirit of youth and 
the city streets. 

Having read a number of the maga- 
zine articles by Miss Addams, I ordered 
The spirit of youth and the city streets 
thinking it would be valuable for the 
library. I, myself, read it with pleasure 
and profit and am endeavoring to place 
it in the hands of those who will read 
it with understanding and find it inspir- 
ing and helpful. Among those to whom 
I loaned the hook I may mention the 
Superintendent of our city schools, the 
head of the English department in a 
large city school, a young woman inter- 
ested in many philanthropic enterprises, 
also a number of grade teachers and 
mothers, all deeply interested in young 
people and often in despair over the 
problems they present. 

Miss Addams shows the danger that 
lies in the monotony of work and the 
lack of education to prepare for the fu- 
ture, as well as in trashy literature, flip- 
pant music and cheap forms of amuse- 
ment. She sees in the flaunting, self- 
assertion of youth, its extravagance of 
dress and manner, love of excitement, all 
those traits older people find so trying, 
the expression of primal traits that 
turned into the right channel make for 
all that is best and highest in life. It 
is through the self conscious manner and 
speech, the conspicuous clothing that the 
young announce to the world that they 
are here ready to take their place in the 
world. 

She says “We cannot be deaf to this 
ery of the young claiming their share in 
the joy of life, this longing for com- 
panionship and pleasure—this very de- 
mand for excitement is a protest against 
the dullness of life to which we our- 
selves instinctively respond. If we do 
not listen to the young voices rising 
above the roar of the world, it is as if 
we ignored a_ wistful over confident 
creature, who walked our city streets 
calling out, ‘I am the Spirit of Youth! 
With me, all things are possible.’ ” 

MARGARET BraGert, Librarian, 
Public Library, Berlin. 


Cameron, Margaret. Involuntary Chap- 
eron. How I used this book in my 
library. 

At present the Woman’s twentieth 

Century Club of Marinette is spending a 

portion of the time at each weekly meet- 





USE OF 


ing reading the Involuntary Chaperon 
and they are highly pleased with the 
book. In correlation with this book they 
are reading the following list: 

Panama to Patagonia by C. M. Pepper, 

Between the Andes and the Ocean by 
W. E. Curtis, 

Progress of Chile and Peru by C. R. 
Enoch. 

I have recommended it to those who 
are termed “popular fiction fiends” as I 
think the book is an excellent medium 
for raising the ideals of fiction to a 
higher and better plane than the major- 
ity of people stand upon today in regard 
to good reading. 

Pecple who are interested in South 
America have been delighted with the 
book and students who are studying that 
country state that the book has created 
a new interest in that part of our con- 
tinent, and added pleasure to their study 
of South America. 

I have, with much success, given the 
book to young girls who are just begin- 
ning to demand the popular fiction of 
today, most of which will without a 
doubt do young people of that age no 
end of harm. In several instances these 
girls have come back and asked for an- 
other book like the Involuntary Chap- 
eron. I sincerely wish that we had more 
cf such books to offer. 

Minnie S. Butrrick, Asst. Librarian, 
Public Library, Marinette. 


Crockett, W. S. Footsteps of Scott. 

To give one an idea of this book, the 
preface is quoted: “The chapters are 
biographical and- topographical. There 
is no need for a new Life of Scott; and 
the present little volume makes no claim 
to be regarded as such. It is written 
chiefly for those who desire to have re- 
corded, within brief space, the salient 
features respecting Sir Walter and his 
land. Some fresh facts will be found 
here and there.” 

The book is very attractive in its 
makeup. The illustrations are reproduc- 
tions from water-color drawings of the 
places with which Scott was associated, 
and they are very beautiful. It is a new 
book in our library, but because it is so 
attractive and looks so interesting, it 
promises to be a popular non-fiction book. 

The English teacher in the high school 
was very delighted to find this book. 
They were studying Scott in the school 
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and she found this book a great help 
to her. 
Katuryxe L. Bunker, Librarian, 
Public Library, Waupun. 


Eliot, G. W. Durable satisfactions of 
life. 

When the ordinary round of everyday 
life grows monotonous, the wholesome 
philosophy of this little book will help 
us to find pleasure from the things near- 
est at hand. 

Dr. Eliot tells us that the real satfs- 
factions of life are derived from the pro- 
ductive work we do; that it is the spirit 
of service which creates both the merit 
and the satisfaction; and that many 
natural joys may be won through the 
cultivation of those gifts nearest at 
hand. : 

There is also included a brief sketch 
of John Gilley, Maine farmer and fisher- 
man, whose life of rugged toil and serv- 
ice was a model one of contentment. 

So the lesson of contentment ts taught 
on every page. Read the book and find 
how easy of attainment for every one 
are the natural joys of life. 

HARRIET Bixsy, Librarian, 
Public Library, Antigo. 


Gilchrist, Beth Bradford. Life of Mary 
Lyon. 

Any one interested in the education of 
women will enjoy reading Gilchrist’s 
Life of Mary Lyon. The wonderful per- 
sonality of this pioneer in the college 
movement of women’s education is viv- 
idly portrayed. From the point of view 
sixty years after her death, her achieve- 
ments for the age in which she lived are 
surveyed, and her influence is traced as 
it has been transmitted to the rising cur- 
rent of the American enterprise. It is 
interesting to see that “popular education 
in every grade of advancement, has felt 
the quickening touch of the teachers she 
had trained.” Much information is given 
on the history or evolution of women’s 
education in this country. Its import- 
ance is fully emphasized. 

This book is especially useful in our 
library for the students in the county 
norma! school, but it is a book in which 
any teacher or any young woman will 
find suggestions, encouragement, and in- 
spiration. 


Hale, E. E. Tarry at home travels. 
This book is descriptive of New Eng- 
land, New York State, and Washington, 
D. C. It is the work of one who was 
thoroughly familiar with his subject. 
Whatever part cf New England he de- 
scribes he overflows with wide and far- 
reaching reminiscences. He goes back 
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to early times in history, in biography, 
in literature and even geology. He 
shows by what interesting links New 
England and Old England are joined, as 
in the way Worcester came to its name, 
and how the Rothschild fortune was. 
founded. The shades of many of the 
famous inhabitants of these states pass 
before us as we read, conjured up by a 
10oving hand. Longfellow’s character es- 
pecially is presented with a noble testi- 
mony, and he tells us of several Nathan 
Hales. He declares Cuttyhunk, an is- 
land off the coast of Massachusetts, to be 
the island Shakespeare had in mind 
when writing the “Tempest,” and his 
patriotism claims Miranda as a Massa- 
chusetts girl. Again, an early recollec- 
tion of his about the first railway in the 
U. S. which will probably impress that 
fact on the minds of his readers, shows 
what enormous strides have been made 
in progress. His descriptions of places 
can hardly fail to awaken a vital inter- 
est in the reader. What he says of 
Burlington in Vermont is a good sample 
of this. 

This is a valuable book as supplement- 
ary reading in geography and history. 
The spirit of patriotism it breathes is ex- 
cellent. The little intimate touches of 
famous places and people are most use- 
ful in connecting former and future read- 
ings on the same persons and places. 
The style of the book is lucid, easy and 
delightful. 

‘ LitutiANn E. Bett, Librarian, 

‘Public Library, Kaukauna. 


McMurry, F. M. How to study and 
teaching how to study. 

Teachers everywhere, from college in- 
structors to primary grade supervisors, 
complain that the pupils in the schools 
today do not know how to prepare, with 
the teast expenditure of time and effort, 
the work as outlined for the next day’s 
lesson. One of the few leaders in educa- 
tion who have given the subject careful 
thought with the view of providing means 
to correct this tendency is Dr. F. M. Mc- 
Murry of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, New York City. In a book 
recently published, How to Study, Dr. 
McMurry gives seven important factors 
of study usually neglected and as an 
eighth factor discusses “memorizing.” 
This last factor is usually considered the 
most important and the one around 


which attention has too largely centered. 
Too many pupils believe that having 
read the lesson as found in the text and 
committed its substance so as to be able 
to reproduce it in class, have completed 
their part of the work. To show teach- 
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ers end parenis as well as pupils that 
they have just begun and that there are 
many things else to be done before they 
can claim a mastery of that material, is 
the basis of the book. 

A parent was asked recently as to her 
daughter’s progress in school. She con- 
fessed that she didn’t know a great deal 
about it. The little eleven year old at 
her side smilingly complained, ‘Mother 
doesn’t take much interest in our lessons. 
She never even asks us questions about 
them.” This is probably true of too 
many American parents. 

The expert guidance of a child’s school 
life. of course, rests with the teacher, 
still there are some important things to 
be dene Ky the parent. Dr. McMurry 
lists a few of these guiding helps as fol- 
lows: 

I. The parent should take pains to 
provide proper physical surroundings for 
home study, including quiet, proper light, 
and temperature. 

II. They should exert an influence in 
the direction of regular hours, of a 
short period of relaxation immediately 
before and after meals and before bed- 
time, and some variety of. occupation 
during the longer periods of study so 
that fatigue may be avoided. 

III. They should stimulate their chil- 
dren by bringing pressure to bear upon 
the lazy ones by “hearing lessons’ now 
and then and above all by asking ques- 
tions that cali for a review of fact as 
well as for their use in conversation. 

IV. They should give some help, but if 
they do they should by all means avoid 
falling into disputes about method. The 
child is right in preferring to do a thing 
in the teacher’s way for it is to the 
teacher he is finally responsible; and 
parents ought to be broad enough to try 
to follow the teacher’s plan. 

Parents can help their children most 
by showing concern for them, really in- 
specting their written work instead of 
merely pretending to and _ otherwise 
manifesting general interest in their 
tasks. 

CHARLFs C. BisHop, Supt. of Schools, 
De Pere, Wis. 
Marcus Aurelius. 

A leading publishing house, advertis- 
ing one of its new novels says, “Mayor 
Gaynor, when recovering from his bullet 
wound, said that he preferred............ 
to Marcus Aurelius.” What better ad- 


vertising could the author get than by 
being compared to that old philosopher 
and could Marcus Aurelius himself wish 
to advertise his Meditations in a more 
profitable manner. 
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Does not the man who sees this adver- 
tisement have a little curiosity to decide 
for himself the reason for Mayor Gay- 
nor’s remark? 

The quotation could be used in the 
annotation placed over the pocket of the 
book. This annotation, giving just-a 
hint of what the book contains, is fast 
becoming a requisite. 

Another author of exceedingly popular 
fiction follows the philosophy of Marcus 
Aurelius all through his books. Just a 
hint of this could be used in annotating 
his novels. 

Tne public is led, sometimes by a 
mere suggestion, and it is in the power 
of the librarian to lead her public to 
good reading. 

Talk gooa books, not continually, mak- 
ing it a duty to bore people, but every 
one asks the librarian to suggest and by 
leading from one to another, or by using 
titles as this advertisement has, some 
result certainly can be gained. 

GracE M. Stevens, Librarian, 
Public Library, Wausau. 


Riis, J. A. Making of an American. 

The making of an American is not a 
new book, but a valuable one, with its 
story of hign ideals and true citizenship, 
for the boys and girls to read. 

The story is simply and entertainingly 
told of the home life in the “old town,” 
of the father’s disappointment at the 
son’s distaste for the literary life he 
planned for him, and joy when it was 
finaliy attained, and of the life as a car- 
penter’s apprentice and the coming to 
America when it ended. 

Through all the hard and varied ex- 
periences of the first years here he kept 
his self-respect and his ideals, and when 
he finally gained an appointment as a 
reporter those experiences had fitted him 
for his work in trying to better the con- 
ditions for his fellow men. In his own 
words, “I did my work and tried to put 
into it what I thought citizenship ought 
to be.” 

The thrill of patriotism at sight of the 
United States flag which reawakened 
him to life and work when sick and de- 
pressed in his native land can not help 
but cause a corresponding thrill in the 
heart of every true American. He real- 
ized that his children’s flag was his 
flag—the American was made. 

Surely no one can read such a book 
and not have a better understanding of 
what it means to be an American citizen. 


NELLIE A. Loomis, Librarian, 
Public Library, Columbus. 
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Steiner, E. A. The immigrant tide. 

This book has proved to be one of the 
most popular books of non-fiction in our 
library. We have used it as a reference 
work for the missionary society and the 
debaters in tue high school. Then it 
seems to fit in just between the fiction 
and heavier non-fiction. We have used it 
as the first step to induce incessant novel 
readers to try something better. It is 
written in a popular and entertaining 
style and contains bits of true romance 
which holds one’s interest to the end. It 
arouses a sympathetic feeling on the sub- 
ject and is the means of more extensive 
reading along this line. 

Readers of non-fiction only do not 
scorn it as it gives possibly the best argu- 
ments on the affirmative side of this 
great question. 

The only way we have advertised the 
book is by personal recommendation and 
keeping it in plain sight of the patrons 
as they come in. 

G. M. Tatiett, Librarian, 
Public Library, Oconto. 


Thayer, J. A. Astir. 


Baldwin, W. H. Life. 

Just at this time these two books are 
valuable. The papers and_ periodicals 
are full of the stories of great wealth, 
acquired by questionable methods, and 
we are in danger of drawing the conclu- 
sion that all the roads to success are 
crooked. These volumes tell us of two 
men who achieved honorable success in 
widely aifferent fields. In Astir, Mr. 
Thayer gives his experience from the 
time when, at the age of fourteen, he be- 
gan work as a compositor, at eight dol- 
lars a week, until the day when he re- 
tired from the firm of Ridgeway & 
Thayer, publishers of Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. He was, for some years, advertis- 
ing agent for the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the Delineator. It was due to his 
influence that Mr. Curtis, the proprietor 
of the Journal, refused to print the ad- 
vertisements of the patent medicines. 
He gives a very interesting account of 
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the rise of the art—for it has become an 
art—of advertising. The story of his ex- 
perience with Mr. Thomas Lawson and 
the tremendous increase in the circula- 
tion of Everybody’s Magazine, due to the 
publication of Frenzied Finance, is very 
well told. 

The life of William Henry Baldwin, 
Jr., who, in a few years, rose from a sub- 
ordinate position on the Union Pacific to 
the presidency of the Long Island Rail- 
road, is the story of a man who, without 
losing his honor or his ideals, made his 
way to the front in a career specially ex- 
posed to the contagion of corrupt politics 
and finance. It was his theory that a 
railroad shoula be so managed as first, 
to add to the prosperity of the communi- 
ties it serves, and afterwards to pay divi- 
dends to the stockholders. When this 
idea is accepted by the magnates of the 
financial world, all our troubles over the 
proper control of railroads will be at an 
end. Always active in social service he 
became, while president of the Southern 
railroad, deeply interested in the work 
of Booker T. Washington, at Tuskegee, 
and afterwards was chairman of the 
Committee of Fifteen that investigated 
and reported on the white slave traffic in 
New York City. After reading, as we 
all have had to read, the sickening de- 
tails of dishonesty in the high places of 
politics and finance, these books seem 
like a breath of fresh air in a close room. 

A. C. WITHINGTON, 
Member Library Board, Baraboo. 


White, S. E. Blazed trail. 

I use this book by telling the reader 
that it treats of a leading industry of our 
state; it shows us how the timber is se- 
lected, camps established, roads built, 
trees cut and brought to the saw mills. 

I recommend it to the high school 
pupils for book report and good results 
have been obtained. A short talk given, 
by request of the teacher, to the juntor 
class has created an interest in the book. 

Mary E. Cot.tns, Librarian, 
Public Library, For Lake. 


' 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The schedule of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School has been carried forward 
with very little change this fall. Be- 
sides the readjustment of the faculty 
announced in the last number, the 
course in Library Literature has been 
transferred to the fall semester, so 
that the students may have the entire 
year in which to know and use this 
valuable material. Miss Mary F. Car- 
penter, who has charge of keeping up 
the files of library literature for the 
Comm'ssion and the school, gave the 
lectures on Library Literature and 
will hold various student conferences 
throughout the year to keep the sub- 
ject before them. Mr. Dudgeon is 
giving the course in current events. 
The purpose of the course has been 
somewhat changed and emphasis is 
laid on the study of the trend of pres- 
ent-day movements, rather than upon 
current happenings. The newspapers 
are clipped for important informa- 
tion, which is posted daily by the stu- 
dents as a part of their regular work. 

The routine work of the school pro- 
ceeded without interruption, except- 
ing for the Thanksgiving recess from 
Wednesday, Nov. 23, to Saturday, 
Nov. 26. The courses in Alphabeting 
and Trade Bibliography have been 
completed, including the final exami- 
nations given in both, and the lectures 
on Publishing Houses were concluded 
with an exhibit prepared by the stu- 
dents to show the work of the more 
important houses. In the course on 
Book Selection the general introduc- 
tory lectures on book reviewing peri- 
odicals, annotations, etc., have thus far 


been considered, also history, biog- 
raphy and travel. Several special 
lectures have been given in connec- 
tion with this course, two by Dr. R. 
G. Thwaites on How History is Writ- 
ten and Source Material. The stu- 
dents have in the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Library unusual opportunity for 
the study of source material. Prof. 
D. C. Munro of the History depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin 
gave the lecture on the Evaluation of 
Books in European History. In the 
cataloguing course the students had 
the usual practice in ordering and us- 
ing Library of Congress cards. 

Miss Ahern was the guest of the 
School on December 7. At the re- 
quest of the Preceptor she spoke to 
the students on the History and Work 
of the Library Bureau. She also 
gave an interesting talk on the Brus- 
sels Conference and European Librar- 
ians at a reception given for her at 
the home of Miss Mary F. Carpenter. 
The students enjoyed this opportun- 
ity to meet Miss Ahern personally and 
found her visit one of help and in- 
spiration. 

On Dec. 15 and 16 Miss Maude van 
Buren, librarian of the Mankato 
(Minn.) Public Library, visited the 
school. ‘She gave two most interest- 
ing and illuminating talks on some 
phases of her work; one on the Junior 
Civic League of Mankato, of which 
she is director, another on the Library 
as a Social Center. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudgeon entertaned the faculty and 
students at their home in honor of 
Miss van Buren. 
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Following the lessons in Parliament- 
ary practice given by Mr. Dudgeon, 
the class organized, adopted a consti- 
tution, and elected the following off- 
cers: President, Miss Margaret 
Greene of Minot, North Dakota; Vice 
President, Miss Mary A. Martin, of 
Madison; Secretary, Miss Beulah 
Mumm of Wausau, Wisconsin; Treas- 
urer, Miss Bertha R. Bergold of 
Springfield, Ill. 


Scuoor, NoTEs 


The opening reception for the 
school was given by Miss Hazeltine at 
her home on Saturday, October 15. 
It was also in the nature of a welcome 
to Miss Mary A. Smith, recently 
elected librarian of the Madison Free 
Library, and to Miss Ethel F. McCol- 
lough, the new member of the school 
faculty. 

The annual Hallowe'en frolic, a 
tradition already rooted in the annals 
of the school, was celebrated by the 
students on October 29 in the Library 
School quarters. It took the form of 
a sheet and pillow case party this year 
with Hallowe'en games, and plenty of 
library jokes and grinds. 

The senior students have instituted 
the “Hunt for the emblem,” which the 
juniors must find or pay a forfeit. 
After long searching a tiny black cat 
was found and the reward claimed. 

On Saturday evening, November 5, 
the students, assisted by Prof. T. H. 
Dickinson of the English department 
of the University of Wisconsin, gave 
a dramatic reading of Maeterlinck’s 
Blue Bird at Miss Hazeltine’s home. 
So enjoyable did the evening prove 
that the students enthusiastically 


agreed to keep up these readings. 
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After the Christmas recess The Piper, 
by Josephine Preston Peabody, will be 
read. 

Miss Hazeltine has been at home to 
faculty and students Friday evenings 
of each week. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Julia A. Baker, 1908, chief of the loan 
department of the Davenport (la.) Pub- 
lic Library, passed the civil service ex- 
amination of the Chicago Public Library 
in July, and has been appointed head of 
the branch library, which was opened 
November 1 in Mark White Square. 

Miss Helen D. Carson, 1907, resigning 
as chief of the Department of Serials, 
University of Minnesota, has accepted a 
position in the Order Department of the 
University of Illinois. 

Grace W. Foland, 1910, was obliged 
to resign her position as librarian at 
Moorhead, Minn., in December on account 
of ill-health. 

Winifred Gregory, 1910, resigned her 
position in the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, October 1, to join the staff of the 
Library of the University of Minnesota. 

Gertrude L. Husenetter, 1909, assistant 
in the Racine (Wis.) Public Library, has 
accepted the position of children’s li- 
brarian in the Sheboygan (Wis.) Public 
Library. 

Helen Hutchinson, 1907, librarian of 
the Physicians’ Library, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Medical school of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 

Stella Hanson, 1909, has resigned her 
position as assistant in the Mankato 
(Minn.) Public Library to accept a po- 
sition as branch librarian in Minneapolis. 
The appointment takes effect Jan. 1, 
1911. 

Grace Lane, 1909, resigned her position 
in the library of the University of 
Minneapolis to join the staff of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library. 

Miss Lydia Kinsley, 1907, has been 
elected librarian of the Janesville (Wis.) 
Public Library. After a summer in 
Europe she indexed some private medical 
libraries in Chicago, entering upon her 
new duties in Janesville December 1. 

Julia S. Osborne, 1907, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Sycamore, IIl. 

Bertha H. Rogers, 1909, has accepted a 
call to the Davenport (Ia.) Public Li- 
brary, resigning her position in the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Miss Grace Woodward, 1910, has ac- 
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cepted an appointment as organizer of 
the Normal School Library, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES 


Bernice Gray, 1910, resigned her’ posi- 
tion at Mosinee, October 1, to serve as 
acting librarian of the Evansville ( Wis.) 
Public Library for a year, during the 
leave of absence of the librarian, Mrs. 
Hattie Boyd, 1907. 

Frances Louise Holmes, 1910, received 
an appointment as general assistant in 
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the Portland (Ore.) Public Library on 
November 1. 


Mary C. Rue, 1910, assistant in the 
Cashocton (Ohio) Public Library ac- 
ccpfred a position in the Salem (Ore.) 


Public Library November 1. 

Esther Cochrane, who took tie library 
training course for teachers offered last 
summer, is teaching Latin at Grafton 
Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis., and has charge 
ef the school library. 

Nellie E. Scholes, 1907, catalogued 
the High School library at Black Earth, 
Wis., during November and December. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


The traveling library department 
has been engaged in the annual “rush” 
for traveling libraries incident to the 
coming of the winter months, many 
farmers returning the?r books in the 
spring, finding little time to read dur- 
ing the summer months and_ securing 
them again for the winter. The talks 
made by Miss Stearns at the various 


state normal schools are bringing 
fruit through increased application 
blanks from all over the state. A 


circular letter addressed to former cus- 
todians of inactive stations has 
awakened dormant interest and has 
resulted in a number of renewals. A 
notice of the existence of the state 
system has been sent to a number of 
the leading newspapers of the state 
which has also brought results. In 
addition to all this, Miss Stearns is 
making her annual visit to the various 
farmers’ institutes of the state, having 
already attended those at Barron, Ne- 
cedah, Birchwood, Rice Lake, Winter, 
Friendship and Chetek, thus reaching 
large numbers of farmers who are as 
yet unacquainted with the state sys- 
tem. 

A tour of Sawyer County, one of 


Fe 





the most sparsely setiled districts of 
the state, has been made by Miss 
The l- 
braries of the Stout traveling library 
system of Duzn County have all been 


Stearns with good resulis, 


exchanged by Miss Stearns, who 
traveled 225 miles by team. For the 


first time the experiment was made 
of getitag the books out by means of 
an automobile, nearly 100 miles being 
covered in one day, four exchanges 
being made. It was found that the 
autcmobile was a great time-saver, 
and this method will be adopted wher- 
ever possible in the future, it really 
being an economy rather than an ex- 
travagance. 

The advisability of personal visits to 
traveling library stations has recently 
been shown in a certain locality where 
it was found that the custodian of the 
library kept it open but one hour dur- 
ing each week, even the specified time 
not always, however, being observed, 
thus making the usefulness of the li- 
brary practically nil, in the commun- 
ity. Miss Stearns solved the local 
difficulty by arranging to have the li- 
brary placed in the home of the car- 
rier on the rural free delivery route, 
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which will give opportunity for ex- 
change of the books by the carrier at 
frequent intervals. 

The county training schools have 
been found of the greatest assistance 
to the traveling library systems of the 
state through the natural interest on 
the part of the students in educational 
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affairs. In Wood County, for ex- 
ample, the students of the county 
training school have ofttimes taken 
the traveling libraries into their homes 
in their different communities, or have 
enlisted the interest of the local store- 
keeper and postmaster in securing 
them. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


The question of roads and pave- 
ments is one upon which we often re- 
ceive inquiries. The following books 
and pamphlets are among the best on 
the subject. 


BOOKS ON STREET CONSTRUCTION AND PAVING 


Treatise on roads and pavements, by 
Ira Osborn Baker (1903, Wiley, $5.00), is 
one of the best treatises of rather a 
practical nature, covering both country 
roads and city pavements. It is a stand- 
ard authority upon this subject and 
forms a good basis for any collection. 

A text book on roads and pavements, 
by Frederick P. Spalding, now in its 
third edition (1908, Wiley, $2.00), is 
somewhat later, and therefore more up- 
to-date, as well as less expensive. It is 
somewhat more popular in its treatment, 
and is worthy of a place on any library 
shelves. 

Two books by William Pearson Judson. 

City roads and pavements suited to 
cities of modern size, fourth edition rev. 
(1909, Engineering News Pub. Co., $2.00), 
and road preservation and dust preven- 
tion (1908, Engineering News Pub. Co., 
$1.50), are small outlines of a somewhat 
more popular nature, touching every 


particular pnase of this interesting sub- 
ject. 

The Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, publishes as bulletin No. 


18, a pamphlet entitled “Rural Highways. 


of Wisconsin” by William Otis Hotchkiss. 
This touches upon road construction and 
highway conditions in Wisconsin and 
other states, and it may be obtained 
free of charge by any public library from 
Dean E. A. Birge, care of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The following pamphlets are issued as 
farmers’ bulletins by the Department of 
Agriculture, and may be obtained free of 
charge from the Division of Publication, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
Dz. C.: 

Fletcher, A. B. Macadam roads, 1909 
(Farmers’ bulletin No. 338). 

King, D. W. Use of the split-log drag 
on earth roads, 1908 (Farmers’ bulletin 
No. 321). 

By applying to the office of the public 
road inquiries, Washington, D. C., the 
following pamphlets may be obtained for 
public library use free of charge: 

Hubbard, Prevost. Dust prevention, 
1908 (bulletin No. 34). 

Spoon, W. L. Sand-clay and earth 
roads of the middle west 1910 (Circular 
No. 91). 

The Minnesota state highway commis- 
sion has published as bulletin No. 1 of 
its publications a pamphlet entitled: 

Construction and maintenance of earth 
roads. of Minnesota, 1906. We _ believe 
that copies can be obtained free of 
charge from the Minnesota Highway 
Commission, St. Paul, Minn. 

; Ono M. IMHOFF. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


SOME RECENT AIDS. 


The Free Library Commission has 
mailed recently to the libraries of the 
state a number of publications, which it 
is hoped will prove very helpful. 


Suggestive List of Children’s Books 
for Small Libraries, compiled by Miss 
Helen T. Kennedy, instructor in the Wis- 
eonsin Library School, with the assist- 
ance of other members of the Instruc- 
tional staff is the most important. The 
titles listed have been carefully selected 
and compared, and 483 are finally recom- 
mended as a first buying list. Critical 
and comparative annotations greatly in- 
crease the value of the list. The books 
are groupcd by classes and the grade for 
which each is suited is indicated. Notes 
on different editions of classics and stand- 
ards are an important and useful feature. 
Lists of Reference books for children, 
Books for youngest reader's, Illustrated 
books for table use, Books for mothers 
and teachers, and a group of short lists 
of popular books on topics such as School 
and College life, Indians, Camping, etc., 
supplement the main list and add to its 
value and usefulness. The list is de- 
signed to serve as a basis for the selec- 
tion of children’s books, also it will be a 
valuable guide in making replacements 
in the children’s collection. Librarians 
are urged to read the introduction for a 
fuller explanation of its purposes. 

Books on Missions, a Selected List, 
compiled by Theodora R. Brewitt, for- 
merly of the Commission staff, has been 
published by the Commission to aid the 
small library in selecting bcoks in this 
field. The remarkable development in 
missionary activity has led to an increase 
in the output of missionary literature, 
and to a demand for it in libraries. The 
list includes the books of greatest value 
in meeting this growing demand for ma- 
terial on missionary topics. Books for 
first purchase are starred. 

Care of Books in a Library, a very 
useful pamphlet, prepared by Mrs. Har- 
riet P. Sawyer’, formerly of the Instruc- 
tional staff of the Library School, has 
been distributed to all libraries in the 
state. It describes the physical make 
up of a book, showing its weaknesses, 
gives definite directions for repairing, 
the supplies needed, etc. It should be 


found of constant use to librarian and 
assistant. 





American Social Questions. A series 
of bibliographies on American Social 
Questions has been mailed from time to 
time during the past two years. One of 
the most interesting of these, in fact a 
real contribution to the subject, is Busi- 
ness Morals, the sixth number issued in 
this series.. These bibliographies are 
helpful aids for finding debate material. 
Some of the other subjects covered are 
Immigration, the Labor Problem, Negro 
Problem, Poverty and Concentrated 
Wealth. 

A. L. A. Subject Index. Besides its 
own publications the Commission has 
mailed free to Wisconsin libraries the 
A. L. A. Subject Index. This index, by 
subject, of the first six volumes of the 
A. L. A. Booklist, 1905-1910, fills a long 
felt need and is proving invaluable for 
book selection and cataloguing, especially 
in subject work. 

The Commission will be glad of com- 
ment from librarians on the value and 
usefulness of any of these publications. 

Readers’ Guide, 1905-1909. The sec- 
ond five-year cumulation of Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, covering 
in one alphabet the annual cumulations, 
1905-09, appeared in December, 1910. It 
continues the indexing of the periodicals 
included in the first volume, 1900-1904, 
and in addition about thirty periodicals 
added since 1905. In this same alphabet 
have been indexed 430 composite books 
or collected works, making the volume 
a supplement to the A. L. A. Index to 
General Literature as well as a periodical 
index. The volume numbers 2700 pages 
and is a mine of reference material. A 
special rate has been made to small li- 
braries for this volume. All that sub- 
scribe for Readers’ Guide at the rate of 
$6 per year are entitled to the following 
offer—an excellent one, of $12 for the 
volume bound in half morocco. 

All libraries that can possibly afford 
to do so should take advantage of these 
terms. It will prove a wise investment 
of money. Otherwise, in searching for 
material, seven alphabets must be used, 
volume one for 1900-04, the five supple- 
ments 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, and 
the cumulation for 1910 which is just 
out. The saving in time through use of 
the second volume is very apparent. But 
three alphabets are then needed, the first 
and second five year cumulations and the 
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annual volume for 1910. Scarcely any 
reference book, save the dictionary, is 
more often consulted than the periodical 
index, so that we cannot urge too 
strongly that libraries doing much refer- 
ence work purchase this cumulation, 
even though they have the full file of 
annual volumes. 

Libraries that buy the new volume will 
have on their hands the annual cumula- 
tions, 1905-09. If they are willing to 
give these to smaller libraries, who have 
not been able to afford to subscribe for 
Readers’ Guide, the Commission will be 
glad to act as a clearing house and ar- 
range for the transfer. 

{ 
COUNCIL 


LIBRARY AND 


At a recent meeting of the city council, 
this letter was read and each member 
was furnished with a copy of the ap- 
pended list of books. 

“Herewith is submitted a list of books 
to be found at the Stephenson Public Li- 
brary. You will note that they all have 
a bearing on some phase of municipal 
government. 

Trusting that they may be of use to 
you, who command the destines of the 
“Queen City,” and with a cordial invita- 
tion to you to visit the library, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Librarian.” 
Goodnow. City government in the United 
States 
Goodhue. Municipal improvement 
Howe. The city, the hope of democracy 
Robbins. Selected articles on the com- 
mission form of city government 
Robinson. Improvement of towns and 
cities 
—— Modern civic art 
— Call of the city 


Rowe. Problems of city government 
Wilcox. Study of city government 
Zueblin. American municipal progress 
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We know it is bearing fruit as two dif- 
ferent members have taken books on the 
list and are checking them as they are 
read. 

Wine V. Foster, Ass’t Librarian, 
Public Library, Marinette. 


SCHOOL WORK 


In teaching children the use of the 
catalog and the location of books on the 
shelves, experience in Antigo has taught 
us that good results may be obtained 
from the sixth grade. The children re- 
gard it as a game and seem to take a 
keener interest in the work than do the 
children in the upper grades. In work 
with the upper grades, we selected a few 
unusually apt and accurate ones and 
questioned them concerning the work. 
The questions brought out the fact that 
previous library workers had known 
these children personally and _ given 
them individual instruction in the use of 
library tools. The arrangement of books 
in our children’s room and our adult 
room is so nearly the same that if the 
child learns to help himself in one room, 
he can readily adapt his knowledge to 
the other room. 

HARRIET Brxsy, Librarian, 
Public Library, Antigo. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Century dictionary, 10 v., new, half 
morocco, 1906, $45. Address Miss Flor- 
ence E. Weissert, Milwaukee Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miller. American telephone practice, 
latest edition, $3.00. Address Miss Ada 
J. McCarthy, Librarian, Marinetvie, Wis. 


WANTS 
International Studio, January, 1910. 
Address Miss Harriet J. Imhoff, Librar- 


ian, Fargo, N. D. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Ashland. The library has recently re- 
ceived a gift of fifteen books from vari- 
ous citizens. 

Beloit. A reception has been given by 
the library staff for the teachers of the 
city. 

Brodhead. The Good Templars Lodge 
has given to the local library 22 of the 
best books for boys. ; 

Columbus. Plans are being drawn for 
a Carnegie building, a site having been 
donated by the citizens and a gift of 
$10,000 secured from Andrew Carnegie. 

Grand Rapids. The common council 
has unanimously agreed to appropriate 
$2500 a year for the local library if Car- 
negie will give the city $25,000 for a li- 
brary building. 

Green Bay. The common council has 
granted the use of an old engine house 
for library purposes. The North Side 
branch will shortly be moved into the 
new quarters. 

Janesville. The Afternoon Club has 
donated two dozen oak chairs for the 
assembly room of the public library. The 
club will give an entertainment for the 
purchase of more chairs. 

Jefferson. A local improvement asso- 
ciation has secured a site for a library 
building and application has been made 
to Andrew Carnegie for $10,000 for a 
building. 

Kenosha. Miss Cora Frantz has been 
appointed acting librarian in place of 
Mrs. Clara P. Barnes, resigned. 

Madison. Miss Harriet Imhoff has re- 
signed her position as cataloger of the 
State Library to accept the librarianship 
of the Public Library at Fargo, N. D. 

Milwaukee. An ordinance has recently 
been passed by the Council which places 
the municipal reference library under the 
charge of the public library. 

Samuel A. McKillop, Superintendent of 
the South Side Branch Library, is con- 
ducting a series of Saturday afternoon 
entertainments for the school children. 
Evening lectures on United States His- 
tory, American literature and other topics 
are also being given. The Milwaukee 
Journal donated a moving picture show 
for one evening. 

The circulation at the main library, 
branches, schools, etc., during the past 
year, was 928,087 issues. 


Public library empleyes will be ad. 
vanced in salary through a sliding scale 
submitted by a special committee and 
adopted at a meeting of the trustees on 





Wednesday. The method of raising sal- 
aries has been selected because, accord- 
ing to the committee report, it furnishes 
an incentive for good work and insures 
a fixed promotion for employes who have 
demonstrated their worth. 

The Milwaukee Library Club was en- 
tertained for its November meeting at 
the new south side branch of the public 
library with fifty members present. 

Mr. C. E. McLenegan, librarian-elect 
of the public library, gave an interesting 
address and asked the co-operation of the 
librarians of that institution in the work 
of perfecting the system now installed in 
the library buildings. During the early 
part of the evening, Sup’t S. A. McKillop 
of the south side branch showed the visit- 
ing members the active work of the 
branch. A musical program was given 
by Mrs. J. V. Cargill and S. A. McKillop. 
A Juncheon followed the regular program. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Library Club was held in the 
Children’s Room of the Public Library on 
Monday evening, December the fifth. 

The early part of the evening was 
given over to Mr. I. N. Mitchell of the 
Milwaukee Normal School who spoke on 
“Winter Birds.” Mr. E. J. Ward of the 
University of Wisconsin then spoke on 
“The center of the center.” Mr. Ward 
discussed the different phases of the 
work of the social center and civic clubs 
and showed how the library may be: 
made the center of these centers. 

New Richmond. The local library 
board has been unable to raise sufficient 
funds for the site for the proposed Car- 
negie building and the plan has been 
abandoned. 

Oshkosh. John Hicks, a member of 
the board of trustees of the Oshkosh Pub- 
lic Library, has presented the library 
with a fine bust of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Prior gifts by Mr. Hicks have been busts 
of James G. Blaine and Matthew Hale 
Carpenter. 

Miss Miriam Noyes has resigned as li- 
brarian and has been succeeded by Miss 
Julia Rupp, a graduate of Pratt Institute 
and formerly librarian at Erie, Pa. 

Peshtigo. The students of the city 
schools have given an entertainment at 
the local opera house for the benefit of 
the public library. 

A benefit was recently given by the 
school children for tne local library. 
Abount ninety dollars was realized. 

Racine. The Woman's Club has given 
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two boulevard lights for the entrance of 
the public library. 

‘Reedsburg. Mrs. George T. Morse has 
donated a lot for a library building. The 
common council has passed a resolution 
agreeing to raise not less than $1,000 a 
year for the maintenance of a library 
conditioned upon the gift of $10,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie. 

Seymour. The common conuncil has 
made an appropriation of $300 for the 
local library. The ordinance was vetoed 
by the local mayor, but was passed over 
this by a substantial majority. 
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Shell Lake. A Tag Day was recently 
held for the benefit of the library. 

Stanley. A reception has been given 
by tne library staff for the teachers of 
the city. 

Superior. One of the most interesting 
phases of the children’s work in the pub- 
lic library is the work with the branch 
library at the Lake Superior mission. 
Miss Gregory, children’s librarian of the 
Superior Public Library has organized a 
girls’ reading club. The circulation of 
boeks from the branch averages 110 a 
day during the winter months. 





